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Notes. 


NELSON MEMORIAL RINGS. 


SHortLy after Lord Nelson’s funeral some 
memorial rings were ordered, chiefly for 
relatives and friends. They were made 
bv John Salter in the Strand, a silversmith 
who had long served the Admiral. They are 
gold enamel, with the gilt letters ““N. B.” : 
the former surmounted by a Viscount’s 
coronet, the latter by a Ducal coronet, 
representing the Sicilian Dukedom of 
Bronté. Underneath, in gold letters, is 
“‘ Trafalgar.” Round the circlet is engraved 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat’’ (Let him bear 
the palm who has won it). The inscription 
reads, ‘“‘ Lost to his country 2lst October, 
1805, aged 47.” 

The vicissitudes of some of these me- 
morials have been remarkable, notably 
the one given to ‘‘ Robert Suckling, Esq., 
of Woodton Hall, Norfolk,’’ whose son, 





Maurice William Suckling, served as a mid- 
shipman with Nelson in the Boreas and after- 
wards in the Agamemnon, and apparently 
gave his father’s ring to his niece, Lucy | 


Henley Armstrong, wife of Capt. Archibald 
Armstrong of the 7lst Regiment. It seems 
eventually to have gone to Australia in the 
possession of their daughter, Margaret 
Armstrong, wife of Mr. Alexander Mathews ; 
and this lady, while engaged in taking part 
in the public ceremony on the occasion of 
the opening of the railway from Castlemaine 
to Sandhurst, lost it, and, although 100). 
was offered as a reward, no trace of it was 
discovered for seventeen years. Then, by 
chance, a person sitting in a Melbourne 
theatre saw the ring, and recognized it by the 
published description. The wearer stated 
that he had purchased it from a pawnbroker, 
and the latter, on being interviewed, said 
that a man named Scott had left it with 
him as a pledge, and Scott was a school- 
master who had died about three years 
before. 

The ring was subsequently restored to 
Mrs. Mathews’s grandson, Mr. G. E. P. 
Philpots, and the publication of its story 
in the newspapers brought a letter to the 
press from a Mr. A. J. Scott—curiously 
enough, also a _ schoolmaster at Green- 
borough——-who made a statement that makes 
the strange story still more remarkable. 
Mr. Scott said that he was living near Sand- 
hurst some seventeen years prior to the loss of 
the ring, and as he was the lawful possessor 
of its replica, he felt that a public explanation 
was advisable. His ring had been given 
to his father, a son of John Scott, R.N., 
Lord Nelson’s secretary, who was _ killed 
on board the Victory shortly before his 
beloved chief. Nelson fell in the pool formed 
by Scott’s blood, Scott having been cut 
almost in two by a chain shot. 

Lord Nelson had two secretaries-—his 
chaplain, usually called Dr. Scott, and John 
Scott, public secretary. There are refer- 
ences to the latterin Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ pp. 7, 32, and in Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
dispatches. In the latter, in the published 
list of the memorial rings, is the name of 
“Mrs. Scott,’ evidently the widow of the 
secretary, and it is presumably her ring 
which now belongs to Mr. A. J. Scott of 
Greenborough, Australia. 

Another ring, given to young Thomas 
Bolton, the Admiral’s nephew (afterwards 
second Earl Nelson), was, shortly after 
its acquisition, lost in a garden, and was 
found many years later by a man in 
digging. 

Possibly others can give interesting his- 
tories of these memorials of the hero of 
Trafalgar. F. H. S$. 

Highwocd, 
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THE GREAT FIRE. 


Tue following letter, containing many details 
relative to the Great Fire of Lendon, 
which I find in an issue of The Salopian 
Journal in the year 1818, may prove of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Mr. Henry Griffith, the recipient of the 
letter, was son of a Mr. Thomas Griffith, 
and a member of a family long seated at 
Benthall, in the parish of Alberbury, in 


Shropshire. During the Civil War he was 
resident in London, and afterwards be- 


came one of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber to King Charles IT. 


DeEARE SIR 

Yesterday TI received yours of the 6 
present. It being left for mee. I hope long 
before this time you received one from mee, 
dated about the same time, wherein I gave 
vou in short the sad relacion of our late mis- 
fortunes. I suppose you have had itt att 
large before this time; had not my beinge 
out of towne prevented mee I should have 
given itt you myselfe. Therefore, in fine, 
be pleased to take notice that I have viewed 
this sad desolacion, and find the fire, as I 
then told you, began in Pudding Lane, not 
far from Billingsgate, in a baker’s house, 
about one or two in the morninge, on Sunday, 
2° instant, and the winde full east being 
very strong. And by such time it had con- 
sumed 15 or 16 houses raged soe high that 
there was no hopes of quenching itt, insoe- 
much that the only remedy was conceav’d 
to pull downe severall houses far before the 
fire, thinking thereby to stop itt, but all in 
vaine, and then ‘twas too late, for in raging 
soe much and burning soe many wayes and 
wonderfully against the winde, that before 
one house could be pull’d down 10 would be 
burnt, for that that very fire that sett 
St. Paul’s church a burning flew thence into 
Salisbury Court, in Fleet Street, over the 
heads of those that were at worke on the 
houses at Fleetbridge. This caused people 
to give itt cleerly over, and they began 
to secure their best goods. Some went to 
stealing, others to looke on, but all stood to 
the mercy of an enraged fire, which did in 
3 dayes time almost destroy the metropolis 
of this our Isle, had not God of his infinite 


mercy stayed the fury thereof, which was | 
done by his Majesty’s and the Duke of | 


York’s singular care and paines, handing the 
water in bucketts when they stood up to the 
ancles in water, and playing the engines for 


many houres together, as they did at the) 
Temple and Cripplegate, which people seeing 








fell to work with effect, having soe good 
fellow labourers. 

It has burnt all from the Towre to the 
Temple, and part of that too along the 
Thames side, carrving before itt the Custome 
House, Billingsgate, London Bridge, Cole- 
harbour, Queenehith, Baynard’s Castle, 
Black and White Fryers, from east to west. 
Northwards itt burnt to Cripple and Moore- 
gate, and something further to Moor Fields, 
carrying before itt Cannon and Lumbort 
Street, Cornehill Exchange, Bartholomew 
Lane, Lothbury, and most of the buildings 
towards Moor Fields, Guildhall, Alderman- 
bury, Basinghall, and Colman-street. North- 
westward it burnt the Poultry, Cheapside, 
Bread and Friday streets, Fishstreet, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, Paul’s Church-yard, Newgate 
Market, Catteaton street, Wood and Milk 
streets, Frost Lane, St. Martens to and 
from Aldersgate, Pye Corner to Smithfield, 
Holborn to the bridge, Ludgate-hill, Old 
Bailey, the Fleet and Fleet street to the 
Church, all Shoce and part of Fetter Janes. 
Northeastward, Threedneedle street, Avgus- 
tine Fryers, part of Bishopsgate streete, 
Gratia street, Eastcheare, Fenchurch street, 
almost to Marke Lane End a good way past 
the Church, part of Line street, Minsing Lane, 
Tower street, and most of Marke Lane, 
together with all lanes, alleys, streets, and 
parish churches within this compasse, being 
in all burnt 89: besides St. Paul’s church. 
And thus have I given you an account of 
the sad devastacions, which to relate, much 
more to behold, cannot be done without 
great pitty and sorrow for the lesse thereof 
and the ruine of its late inhabitants. And 
now that wee cry out a plott, a plott, and 
*twas treachery has done this unto us, when 
alasse ’twas for those personal and national 
sinns that this kingdome is guilty of, for their 
unthankfullness for all his mereyes in pre- 
serving them during some years under a 
tyrannical government, restoreing their king, 
and their just liberties, giveing them victory 
over their enemies at home and abroad, 
whereby every man sate peaceably under his 
own vine, but this wrought nce good re- 
formacion, wherefore He stirred up an enemy 
to warr with us, and brought the plague 
upon us, both which I may say have swept 
away in a short time some hundreds of 
thousands, yett did He deliver us from both, 
but was noe better rewarded ; wherefore He 
has brought this evill upon us, yett cannot 
many of us be perswaded itt to be His 
severe hand upon us. When, indeed, if all 
our enemies at home and abroad had had 
free liberty and other assistance to have 
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done itt, they could not have destroyed 
soe vast a thing in soe short a time without 
the Almightve’s licence. Foolish then are the 
vain thoughts for men to think that God’s 
mercies are not greater than our enemies’ 
mallice. But I confess several Dutch and 
French have dureing this time been appre- 
hended, and still are in custody, for being 
assisting or instrumentall hereunto, by 
laving traines of powder and casting balls 
and other fireworks, and some have confest 
great things, and many will undoubtedly 
suffer but are not yett tryed. But I have 
done with this, and I pray that God have 
done punishing, and then our losse will be 
gaine. God save the King, and then the 
city wholly shortly shall be famously re- 
built. 

On Sunday sevennight, I dined with 
cousin John Jones, where I found couzin 
Edwards and Mr. Stringe, who are both 
there, but have lost all: and he himselfe 
has extremly suffredd ; he was saying that 
if you had not disposed of your interest to 
a house in Gratia street twas lost. Some- 
things of yoursthat were at Mr. Strings are 
saved, viz. a little red trunke and some 
satten, and some other things which [ saw 
there. But for your trunke at our name 
sakes at Lothbury, it was then lost, being 
carried into the fields, whence it was stole, 
but was in hopes making great enquiry 
after itt to find itt out, and since I have been 
once to see after itt but could not finde him, 
and this day I have sent againe, but feare 
the party will not return till *twill be too late 
to send you word, and hoping they have 
writt to you before now. Here is noe news at 
all, nor a word of action, but on Sunday 
came notice that wee were in sight of the 
French fleet, and some say that they heard 
the gunns yesterday, but of that there’s 
noe certainty, therefore I must refer you to 
the next opportunity, which will not pass 
if any thing of worth happen. The winds 
are high and ‘tis fear’d that it will prevent 
an engagement. It did the last time after 
our fleet came up with the Dutch. The 
General is there, but shortly to goe aboard 
againe. I have sent you the Gazett, with 
which I conclude, as thinking I have already 
been too tedious, for which I humbly beg 
your pardon, and shall be glad to heare from 
you, but noe oftener than opportunity and 
your occations will permitt. 

I am, Sir, 
Your true Friend, humble Servant 
and poor Kinsman, 

18% Sept. 1666. HEN. GRIFFITH. 








Little of the city remaynes, save part of 
Bread and Bishopgate streete, all Leadenhall 
street, and some of the adjacent lanes about 
Algate and Cretchett Fryers. 


[Endorsed] These for his very honor’d 
Friend, M* Henry Griffith, att 
Benthall Present. 
Leave this Letter att M' Seth 
Biggs’ house, a Draper in 
Shrewsbury Salop, to be speedily 
conveyed. 


Ernest H. H. SHORTING. 
Broseley, Shropshire. 





WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS’S 
*“ENEADOS,’ 1513. 


(See ante, pp. 156, 177, 215.) 


Incompetable, _ incompetent, — ‘* Incompetabill 
clergy, that Cristyndome offendis.’’—viii. Pro- 
logue, p. 146. 

Incredible (1412, then 1539).—‘* Tydingis, 


oncredible to thame nocht kend it” (ed. 1553, 
tythingis vneredibill).—iii. 137. 

Infire, to inspire (ec. 1661).— 

{Hir] hait memor and ressoun oft infirit 
Delyus, the prophet devyne. 
vi. 9. 

Ingle, sb., household god or gods.— 

. “To Troiane ingill fhe] maid reuerence 
(Lat., Pergameumque Larem).—v. 268. 

2. ‘Sum the haly ingill wyth thame bair.’’— 
xi. 101. 

rages (1678 ).— 

te ground onfrendly to ws and inimi- 
call? . 302. 

2. “That onfrendly earth inimicall.’’—x. 317. 

Injected, ppl. (1741).—** Sone as....a lytyll we 
Of slymy venoum inzet quietly had sche” (ed. 
1553, Inzet quently).—vii. 106. 

Inopportune (1533).—‘‘ [The owl cries] with 
scrikis inoportone.’’—wxii. 159. 

Interchangeable (1573, &c.).—‘* Fortoun inter- 
changabill with blenkis quent” (Lat., Alterna 
Fortuna).—xi. 42. 

Into for in (10 to 15 c., then 1508, 1552, &e.).— 

an ** Christ into his gospell says, ‘ wys,” &c.— 

~Fh logue, p. 3. 
‘Intec the mont Appennynus dwelt he.’— 
os 

eos on the.—‘‘ Ane schot w yndo {I} vnsehct a 
lytill on char.’’—vii. Prologue, p. 78. 

Joist, sb. (in this use, 1875, then 1661).—‘‘ Sum 
[bring] gret geistis and sillys’’ (Lat., Sudesque 
subvectunt ).—xi. 46 

Landward, adj. (1533), rustie.—‘‘ Nocht in 


7 


|maneir of landwart folkis bargane’’ (lat., non 


jam certamine agresti).—vii. 118. 

Latter clothes, burial garments.—*‘ Nor dressit 
the in thy lettir clathis meyt ” (ed. 1523, latter 
claithis).—ix. ‘246. 

Leave off, to desist (1415, 1475, then 1535, &e. ). 

—‘‘ Leyf of my chyld, and of sic batale ces.” — 
ix. 258. 
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Let see.— 


‘“ Quhat sall I do, lat se ; quhar sall I now.” 
—xii. 142. 
a ** Quhat restis finally now at all ? lat se.”— 
154. 


kis a line (so conding for condign, ring for 
reign, &c.).—‘‘ Nisus [who] ran swift in a ling.”’ 
v. 244. 

Linsey, adj. (1435, then 1583, 1771, &c.).— 
linze wattry garmond dyd hym vaill” (Lat., Eum 
tenuis glauco velabat amictu Carbasus).—viii. 151. 

Litted, dyed, stained (1483, then 1820).—‘*‘ The 
erd littit wyth blude.’’—vii. 119. 

Lock, v., simply to close.—‘‘ Nor wyth my 
handis lowkyt thyne eyn so cleyr”’ (i.e., the eyes 
of dead Euryalus. Lat., pressive oculos).—ix. 
246. 

Loop-knot (1795).— 

At ane hie balk lyt vp scho hes 
With a lowp knot a stark cord or a les [leash]. 
xii. 139. 

Lout, v., to stoop for the purpose of w atching, — 
** Now this tocum, now by that way gan lout.’”— 
v. 250. The word “tocum”’ appears corrupt. 

Main, sb. (13 to 15 c., then 1501, 1590).—‘* He 
raxis him....and smaitin all his mane ”’ (with all 
his force).—xii. 149. 

Make sail (1517, then 1634, &c.).—‘‘ We. 
slakis doun the schetis, and maid saill”’ (Lat.. is 
Velorum pandimus alas).—iii. 151. 

Man, v. (1122 to 1494, then 1592).—‘‘ The 
— of the wallis law Thai mannit about.”’— 
x. 288. 

~_ and boy, man and sir, one and all.— 

“Io Latyne peple innymeis, man and boy.” 


“cc ..’ 


—vit. 158. 

2. ‘ Soupyt in wyne and sleip baith man and 
syre. —ix. 224 

Man-child (15 c., then 1535).—‘‘ The tua 
twynnis [Romulus and Remus], small men 
childring zong.’’—viii. 196. 

Mantel-wall.—‘‘ Quhat meyn thai be_ this 
myddill mantill wall?” (Lat., Quibus hee medii 


fiducia valli ?)—ix. 220. 
Match, v. (14 c. to 1485, then 1587).—* [None 
— = ea till assail nor mach apon the land.’ 
335. 
"Mean season, the (1500, 1519, 
Z. *. During the meyne sessoune. 


then 1627). — 
*—vii. 121. 


2. “In the mene sessoun Hesperus drew 
wage nade 169. 

Meyit, adj. See Hoit. Editor says “ close- 
fitting,’’ from A.-S. maete. 


intrans. (1658).—‘‘ A grete speyr, 


Mischief, v. 
*—x. 339. 


quharwith he feyll myschevit.’ 
I take feyll to mean ‘* much.’’) 
Multure, sb. (1300, 
—‘‘ The myllar 
scant.’’—viii. Prologue, p. 143. 
Natural heat (1625).— 
‘* Naturell hait left hir membris.’ 
2. “* The 
reft.”’—ix. 245. 
(Lat. in each case, Calor ossa reliquit.) 


1450, 





138. 


*—iii. 





naturall heyt was from his banis| , ; 
| improbus, also used in a large sense).—xi. 68. 


(Here | 


1478, then 1565, &ce.). | 
mythis the multur wyth a met | 


| them] in thar 


Notheless (c. 888 to 1400, then 1606).—‘‘ Noe ne 
the les, thy swerd leiffis [many dead].’’—x. 318° 


Obstacle, to make (1400, 1489, then 1632). — 
Quhat evyr to do by hys strenth etlyt he, 


Scho maid obstakill. xii. 163. 
Occur, v. (in this use, 1527).—* Thi enemyis 
mycht occur, and knaw thi face ”’ (Lat., Ne. 


hostilis facies occurrat).—iii. 144. 

Of, out of.—‘ And of hir breist thir wordis 
— hy ” (Lat., Hee effundit pectore dicta). 
—vii. 10 

On, think on, remember on (c. 1000-1500, then 
1590) 

Now euery man ramembir on his spous, 
Think on thar native land and dwellyng hous. 
x. 301. 

‘“'Turnus, that 

45. 


Opportune (15 c., then 1568).— 

fand hys tyme sa oportune.’’—xi. 
Or than, or else.— 

1. Twichand our faith mony clausis [Virgil] 

and, 
Quhilk bene conforme, - than collater all. 
Prologue, p. 2. 
2. * Quhilk justing or ian turnament clep 


- ’—viii. 196. 

3 “Twa javilling speris, or than gyssarn 
stavis.’ *—viii. 1¢ 

Orlop (1467, &¢c.).— 

1. “Throw hechis, ourloft, air, and payntit 


targe’’ (Lat., Transtra per et remos et pictas 


abiete pj oaad ed. 1553, Throw hetchis, ouer 
loft ar, &c.).—v. 263. 
oe Upblesis ourloft, hechis, wrangis, and 


“ee > (deck, hatches, ribs, and hull).—ix. 215. 

Orped, adj. (9 ¢., 12 ¢. to 1480, then 1587).— 
** Quhou orpit and prowdly ruschis he.’’—x. 279. 

Outgate (1456, 1513, 1596, &c.).—** The outgate 
of the wo[uJnd sa wyde.’’—xii. 124. 

Outscrape, to rescue.— 
And from distructioun deliuer and outscraip 
Thir sober trumpis, and mene grayth of Troianis. 

(Lat., Et tenues Teucrum res eripe leto.)— 
v. 265. 

Overswim (nothing from 1374 to 1621).—‘* Nor 
Stix this laik for till ourswym, quod he.’’—vi. 33. 

Pale as a wall.— Hir visage wox als paill als 
ony wall” (Lat., Pallor occupat ora).—iv. 206. 

Passenger (in this use, c. 1533).—‘‘ The hallowit 
schaw Of the thrinfald passingeir Dyane ”’ (Lat. 
Trivize lucos).—vi. 9. 

Patent, wide open (1563).—‘ That dirk way 
Standis evir oppyne and patent nycht and day.”’— 


| vi. 17. 


Patent, open, visible (15 c., then 1566).— 


1. “‘In patent bargane’’ (in open war).— 
ix. 213. 

2. ‘‘ In patent battale place.’’—ix. 214. 

Peaceable (14 c¢., 1450, then 1535).—‘‘ [Let 


handis reik furth the peceable tre ” 
(Lat., Pacis pretendere ramos).—xi. 35. 
Peevish.—‘‘ Thys pewech man of weir’”’ (Lat., 


Penetrative (1477, 1528, 1578, &c.).—‘‘ Gyf our 


Neatly, carefully. —‘ The banis, walit by and lancis be Bettyr of tempyr and mair pe metra- 


naitlie chosit ’ 
Misenus).—vi. 
Nostrils (of a quadruped).— 
[Thai] Cummyn of the kynd of hev inly horsis wer, | 
At thair neis thyrlis the fyir fast swermand out. 
vii. 100. 


> (Lat., Ossaque lecta : 


the bones of | tive. 


| 
\ 


"x, 316. 

Pension, tribute (14 and 15 c., then 1529).— 
Wranges to redres suld war be vndertane, 
For na conquest, reif, skat, nor pe nsioun. 
xi. Prologue, p. 2 


Peony. See Rose peony. 
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Perch, sb. (1290, 1440, then 1578, &c.).— 
‘“(They] Gret perkis bair of trene saplyng that 
squair is” (i.e, poles on which armour was 
hung).—xi. 15. 

Phrenetical (1548).—‘‘ The spreit hes felt the 
flambe freneticall.’’—vii. 106. 

Pig (what is this ?).—‘‘ Our piggeis and our 
gern wauit fast’? (Lat., Inflatur carbasus).— 
iii. 141 

Pin, a merry, jolly, &c. (1386, 1440, 1485, then 
1530, &c.).—* With hart hingand on the joly 
pyn.’—xi. 47. 

Pipe, a cask (14 and 15 ¢c., then 1559).—‘‘ [He] 
behynd a wyne boyte or a pype hym hyd” 
(Lat., Se post cratera tegebat).—ix. 235. 

Pirate, a land-robber (1526, 1726, &c.).—‘* The 
pirat pressis to peyll the pedder his pak.’’— 
viii. Prologue, p. 144. 

Plain, plainly (1387, 1390, 1475, then 1588, &c.). 
-—* Bayr hym this message, and declayr him 
plane That,” &c.—viii. 158. 

Pliable (1483, 1494, then 1578).—‘‘ Ane circulet 
of plyabyll gold”? (Lat., Molli circulus auro).— 
x. 289. 

Pretty, used sarcastically (1538).—‘‘ He mycht 
be reput a pretty God and mene.’’—x. Prologue, 
p. 274. 

Prizer, sb. (1427, 1440, 1505, then 1549).— 
‘“* Beis not afferit to cum in prysaris sycht.’’—To 
his bock, p. 230. 

Process, matter causing delay.—‘‘ Oys furth 
thy chance: quhat nedis proces mar ’”’ (more).— 
xii. 164. 

Profitable (1325 to 1450, then 1528, &c.).— 
** For na thing profitable.’’—xii. 158. 

Proplexity for perplexity.—‘‘ Gret perell and 
proplexite ”’ (so alse ed. 1553).—xi. 33 

Protectrix (c. 1500, then 1562, &c.).—‘‘ Be my 
protectrix ’’ (Lat., Pugne princeps; ed. 1553, 
protectour).—x. 298. 

Quoin, adj., few.—‘* But nocht in quhoyn wordis 
[Venus answered]” (Lat., Non Venus....Pauca 
refert ).—x. 279. 

Quook, quaked.—‘‘ The land....trumbillit and 
quhoik”” (ed. 1553, Trymblit and quok).— 
iii. 160. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 





A GERMAN PILGRIMAGE OF Firty YEARS 
Aco.— The following interesting paragraph 
appeared in The Warwick Advertiser of the 
llth inst. It was reprinted irom the issue 
for 9 Sept., 1865 :-— 

“The Enthusiastic Germans.—At Wakefield, a 
few days ago, some German gentlemen called at the 
vicar’s, and asked for permission to view the house 
and grounds. It was accorded, not without surprise 
at a request so unusual. When the compatriots of 
Goethe and Schiller had satisfied their curiosity 
and had departed, it transpired that they had 
made a pilgrimage, as they believed, to the scene 
of Oliver Goldsmith’s story,‘and that the vicarage 
was to them endeared by associations of Dr. 
Primrose, Olivia, Sophia, and Moses. May the 
enthusiastic Germans never be undeceived and 
disenchanted !” 

oe Ee B. 





Uco Basst.—The mention by Mr. J. Be 
WAINEWRIGHT, under the heading ‘ Clerks in 
Holy Orders as Combatants’ (ante, p. 168), 
of Ugo Bassi, who incurred excommunication 
by the Pope for taking up arms with Gari- 
baldi against the supporters of the Tem- 
poral Power, and suffered death at Bologna 
by the order of the Austrian General Gorz- 
howski in 1849, recalls to my memory a 
letter of Ugo Bassi’s recounting his sad story, 
hitherto unpublished, except in a translation 
I made of it from a copy of the original 
transmitted to me by my friend Signor 
Piceller of Perugia. It was written eight 
months before his execution, full of pathos 
and gloomy forebodings of his approaching 
end, addressed by him to a lady in Perugia 
(Italy). 

Ugo Bassi was born at Cereto (Ferrara) 
in 1801, and educated by the Barnabite 
monks, entering subsequently into the 
same fraternity. He soon afterwards em- 
braced the doctrines of Mazzini, and became 
an ardent conspirator and_revolutionist, 
and a follower of Garibaldi when he under- 
took to defend the short-lived Roman 
Republic against the French under General 
Oudinot. Garibaldi escaped capture, but 
Ugo Bassi was taken prisoner at Venice 
and shot by the Austrians on 18 Aug., 1849,. 
being buried at Bologna where he fell. 
He was an accomplished poet and musician,. 
and it is said that he could recite the whole 
of Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia’ from memory. 

I give below my translation of his letter 
to the Perugian lady :— 

GENTILE DONNA ELENA U.... 

Christmas Day is come once more! Abundant, 
pure, and sweet tears have been shed over the 
manger (presepio) of the Child Jesu, and perhaps 
a few may be spared to seek compassion for the 
poor Padre Ugo. Ob! how exquisite the thought 
that if in this world exist tears fit to sanctify 
the cheeks of angels, they are truly those which 
the lovely eyes of innocency lavish on the infant 
Jesus in His cradle. Wherefore I beseech you, 
Donna Elena, gentlest of souls, to weep, and teach 
also other pure ones, to weep, who are by your 
example instructed in heavenly sympatbies. 
None of your companions can live near you with- 
out learning from you how to overcome the 
world. 

And of a truth I have sore need that the Lord 
will remember in His mercy how much and how 
long I have borne my heavy burden, so wearisome 
to the spirit that I am almost ready to cry outy,. 
“ The flesh indeed is weak.” 

But I must still do the will of God in all things, 
and carry my cross, not only to-day, but to- 
morrow and every day. Nor must I now lament 
overmuch, and blaspheme because of my tribula- 
tions, since to bless is best, so as not to sadden 
more those who are full of sorrow for me. 

Venice, Palermo, and other of my vain hopes 
seem to have perished for evermore. What fate 
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is then lett tor Padre Ugo? Seeing the bitter 
anguish of soul within me, looming larger as it 
approache s nearer and more near, the heart 
almost refuses to keep up its natural courage. 

Alas! remember, always remember to pray 
for me at this holy Christmas time, which has 
_ er come more sorrowfully to me in all my past 
ife. 

Tell the Reverend Abate Marchesi that Padre 
Ug» recalls him to memory most cordially, and 
also wishes to be remembered to the Signor 
Medico who was the bearer of his last two poems 
{sonnetti). Uao RasslI. 

Naples. Dec. 19th, 1848. 

The above letter shows by its date that it 
was written during the short interval 
between the fall of the Roman Republic 
and his attempt to assist Venice in its death 
struggle with the Austrian army of occupa- 
tion. 

Had all patriots acted in words and deeds 
the same noble part as this heroic priest and 
servant of God, the cynical definition of 
grand old Dr. Johnson, that “a patriot was 
only another name for a scoundrel,’”’ could 
never have been written. 

WituiAmM MERCER. 





THE SITE OF THE BEAR GARDEN.—I 
would suggest that a great deal of direct 
evidence on the identification of this 
site would be provided by reference to the 
Brand Papers. 

A very large collection of documents 
and records relating to the Maid Lane 
property of this local family was found 
In an office in Basinghall Street, and passed 
into the possession “of your esteemed con- 
tributor -Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

J. Warp-Morron. 

[The Bear Garden and Maid Lane are frequently 
mentioned in the discussion on ‘The Site of the 
Globe’ now being carried on in our pages. ] 


“Anzac,” A NEW Puace- Name.—In 
The Times of 4 August app peared a summary 
of the principal events of the first year of 
the present great European conflict, illus- 
trated by sev veral maps. That of the Galli- 
poli peninsula contained on the eastern side, 
four or five miles south of Suvla Bay, a 
little indentation described as Anzac Cove. 
Maps and Gazetteers of six months ago will 
be scanned in vain for Anzac Cove, as the 
name had not then been invented, though 
it now appears frequently in maps in the 
daily papers. 

* Anzac”’ is formed of the initial letters 
of “Australian [and] New Zealand Army 
Corps,” and the name marks the place 
where the Australian expeditionary force 
landed on the Gallipoli peninsula. It has 
also been extended to the district in which 
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one are now fighting, reference being made 
to the ‘‘ Anzac”’ zone of operations by some 
of the war correspondents. Australians of 
a century hence should thrill with pride 
as they read the story of the deeds which 
added Anzac Cove to the map of the Dar- 
danelles. J. R. THORNE. 


HanpsomsBs.—While at Raab, or Komara, 
in Hungary, Dr. Edward Browne saw, in 
1669, 

‘‘a werf Kugel, or instrument filled with wild 
fire, and combustible matter, to be thrown 
by ‘the hand, it sticketh fast and burneth.’ 

He has left a sketch, preserved with others 
at the British Museum, according to which 
the bomb in question was similar to the 
modern type of the baby’s rattle pattern. 
It was not globular, as the German name 
would imply. L. L. K. 


ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. (See 11 S. xi. 
443.)—Long have we looked for capital A 
in the stars of Taurus, and for the letter .W 
in running water. In fact, every part of 
Isaac Taylor’ s work on the history of the 
alphabet is fascinating. 

Now your reviewer of ‘The Development 
of Arabic Numerals in Europe’ tells us the 
origin of the alphabet awaits its sacer vates. 

This implies that many parts of the above 
work are mistaken or defective. Would he 
be so good as to indicate them in some way ? 
If we have enjoyed but moonlight heretofore, 
many a student will turn with intense interest 
to the quarter of the rising sun. J. K 

South Africa, 


‘** Est, Est, Est.”’ (See 11 345, 413.) 
—References to the literature of the subject 
are supplied by Giuseppe Fumagalli in his 
‘Chi Tha detto?’ fourth edition, Milan, 
1904, pp. 528-9. According to the account 
there given, the version of the legend quoted 
by Mr. MayHew is the most w idely spread, 
the hero being a bishop, Johann Fugger. 
The oldest form, in which no persons or 
places are specified, is in Schrader, * Monum. 
Italie,’ p- 100. De Angelis, ‘Commentario 
storico-critico della citt&é e cattedrale di 
Montefiascone’ (Montefiascone, 1841), says 
that the bishop’s name was Deuc. L. Pieri 
Buti, ‘Storia della citté di Montefiascone ’ 
(ibid., 1870), p. 64, describes the toper as a 
German baron, Defuk, who came to Italy 
with Henry V. at the beginning of 1111 and 
died in 1113, leaving his property to the 
city for charitable uses on condition that a 
cask of the muscadel that had been the 
cause of his death should be poured every 
year on his tomb. The version to which 
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Fumagalli gives the preference is in the 
Florence Giornale di erudizione (8vo series), 
15 Jan., 1886. He refers in addition to 
Maineri, ‘Est! Est! Est! o il Vescovo 
beone’ (Rome, 1888), and to the ‘ Archivio 
per lo studio delle tradiz. popol.,’ vol. viii., 
1889, pp. 299-300. EpwarpD BENSLY. 


THE Cavut.—It is interesting to learn from 
a letter which Mr. Ed. Lovett has addressed 
to the editor of a London newspaper that 
the danger of submarine vessels has quickened 
the belief of sailors in the saving efficacy 
of the caul. The writer says :— 

“In 1799 as much as 30 guineas was given for 
one. In 1815 the price had dropped to 12 guineas, 
and in 1848 it had fallen to 6. It seems to have 
remained at this for some years, and then gradu- 
ally the value tell away so much that within the 
last ten years or so I have bought thiee or four 
for my collection at a few shillings each.” 

On the 26th of August last Mr. Lovett 
saw a notice of a caul on sale in a shop in 
the neighbourhood of London Docks. 

St. SwitHrn. 





Ouceries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
tormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them psa 





ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 


*Buack’s GuIDE TO CORNWALL,’ edited by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 20th ed. (1907), at 
p. 155 says :— 

“To an anchorite who had fixed here his 
solitary dwelling, the Archangel Michael himself 
appeared, hence Milton’s allusion to ‘the great 
vision of the guarded mount.’ St. Keyne, in the 
fifth century, journeyed hither from Ireland.” 

St. Keyna, Ceinway, or Kainwen had 
nothing to do with [reland, and did not live 
in the fifth century. She was a Welsi 
saint of whom very little is known. Bishop 
Challoner, following the account in the 
“Nova Legenda Anglie’ in his ‘ Britannia 
Sancta,’ vol. ii. p. 165, writes :— 

“Her nephew St. Cadocus, son of her sister 
Gladusa, making a pilgrimage to the mount of 
St. Michael, met her there to his great joy.” 

Now St. Cadocus, whose earliest education 
is said to have been Irish, is thought to have 
flourished between 522 and 590. Assuming 


this to be correct, we have St. Michael’s 
Mount as a place of pilgrimage in the sixth 
century. 

What is the date given for the apparition 
of St. Michael there ? 


The apparition of 





St. Michael on Monte Gargano is variously 
dated 494 or 530-40; that at Mont St. Michel, 
in Normandy, is dated 708. 

M. Etienne Dupont in ‘ Le Mont Saint- 
Michel Inconnu’ (Paris, 1912), at pp. 269-70, 
writes :— 

“En 495, y apparut l’archange saint Michel ; 
sainte Keyne, princesse comparable a un ange, y 
vint en pélerinage, et saint Cadoc, son neveu, y 
demeura longtemps en priéres.”’ 

He cites, however, no authority for this 
date. 

‘ Black’s Guide’ goes on :— 

“Some rude defences protected its steep at a 
very early date, for Edward the Confessor’s 
charter in 1047, to the Benedictine monks, whom 
he settled here, expressly grants its castella and 
other buildings.” 

Is this charter genuine ? 

To continue ‘ Black’s Guide’ :— 

“ After the Conquest the Gilbertines took the 
place of the Benedictines, and their cell was 
attached by Robert, Earl of Cornwall, to the 
Abbey of St. Michael on the coast of Normandy.” 
On this it may be observed, first, that the 
Gilbertine Order was founded about 1130, 
and that there seems to be no evidence 
at all that either St. Michael’s Mount 
or Mont St. Michel was ever Gilbertine ; and 
secondly, that the Benedictine priory of 
St. Michael’s Mount appears to have become 
a cell of the Benedictine Abbey of Mont 
St. Michel in the reign of Henry I. M. 
Dupont writes at p. 270 :— 

“En 1144 parut une notification aux termes 
de laquelle il était dit que le prieuré de Saint- 
Michel de Cornouailles avait été bati par Bernard, 
abbé du Mont Saint-Michel (de Normandie), 
l'année méme ott moucut le roi Henri. Son église 
fut consacrée par Robert, éveque d’Exeter, 
dans la neuviéme année du régne d Etienne. 

‘ Black’s Guide’ proceeds tc say that 

** as an alien religious house the Cornish monastery 
was confiscated by Edward III. in his war with 
France, and afterwards bestowed upon Sion 
Nunnery in Middlesex.” 
This would not appear to be quite correct. 
The priory of St. Michael’s Mount would 
seem to have survived the legislation against 
alien priories, and not to have come to an 
end till 1415, when it was suppressed, and 
its temporalities handed over to the new 
Bridgettine foundation of Syon House, 
“malgré les protestations que présentérent 
a Henri V. les membres de King’s College, 
de Cambridge,”” as M. Dupont writes. 

M. Dupont, however, must have fallen into 
some error here, as King’s College, Cambridge, 
was founded by Henry VI. in 1441; unless, 
indeed, St. Michael’s Mount survived as a 
monastery till after that date. What are 
the facts ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Retics OF Mary, QUEEN OF ScotTs.— 
McDowell’s ‘ History of Galloway’ relates 
the following anecdote concerning Mary, 
Queen of Scots :— 

“On May 15, 1568, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
arrived at Hazlefield, which belonged to a gentle- 
man of the name of Maxwell, one of the family 
of Maxwell of Dundrennan. Here she partook 
of the evening repast, and remained during the 
night....Before departing for the creek from 
which she embarked, she acknowledged her sense 
of the kindness received by leaving behind a 
valuable ring and a rich damask table-cloth, 
both of which bore the royal arms. These relics, 
after remaining for years in the family, were 
gifted—by Lucia Maxwell (Mrs. McKie), 1711-1803 
—to a house of distinction in the county.” 

Where are the ring and tablecloth now ? 

E. W. J. McC. 


Sm JoHN MAXWELL OF TERREGLES, 
afterwards Lord Herries, who died 1582, 
had three sons: William Maxwell ; Sir Robert 
Maxwell of Spottes and Hazlefield ; Edward 
Maxwell, Commendator of Dundrennan. 

Robert Maxwell was owner of Hazlefield 
in 1615. Whose son was he ? And who was 
Queen Mary’s host when she stayed at 
Hazlefield ? 

Who was the mother of Sir John Maxwell, 
Lord Herries ? E. W. J. McC. 


THomas Harpy AND Victor Huco.—In 
Thomas Hardy’s * Poems of the Past and the 
Present,’ are two stanzas entitled ‘ From 
Victor Hugo.’ They begin, 

Child, were I king, I’d yield my royal rule, 

My chariot, sceptre, vassal-service due. 

I should be very glad if some reader of 
“N. & Q. would send me a copy of the lines 
in the original French. 


Barcelona. J. R. WALMSLEY. 


Bootuspy MonumMents.—Can any of your 
readers say what has become of the Boothby 
monuments formerly in St. Antholin’s Church 
in Budge Row? I have heard that they 
were taken to Ilford, but this seems scarcely 
probable with monuments connected with 
the City of London. 

W. E. BootuBy-HEATHCOTE. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 

Gites Kwnicut.—A pedigree states that 
Giles Knight was born 9 May, 1614, but 
gives no clue to locality. I should be glad 
to have particulars of any persons of this 
name between 1550 and 1650. I have a 
1653 administration (P.C.C.); also Giles of 
Dover, marriage licence in 1597. Leo C. 

“* EUGE, PERGE, VALE, TENE.’”’—To what 


episode does this injunction refer ? 
Leo C. 





J. R. Reap BeEprorp, Artist.—In the 
pavilion at Lord’s Cricket Ground, the 
head-quarters of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, there is an oil painting of an old- 
fashioned cricket match, wherein two fielders 
are endeavouring to run the batsman out by 
putting the ball in a block-hole between the 
stumps of a low wicket, while he strives to 
ground his bat first in the block-hole. The 
picture is by J. R. Read Bedford, and the 
costumes seem to indicate that it dates from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Is anything known of this painter? He is 
not mentioned in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ nor 
in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School.’ I am very anxious te 
obtain some particulars about him. 

Puitie NORMAN. 

45, Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON OFFICIAL Docv- 
MENTS.—A resident: of Tunbridge Wells has a 
printed receipt for taxes, dated 1757, with 
advertisements of books at foot and back. 
For what period, and to what extent, did 
the custom obtain ? I believe some colonies 
have advertisements on the back of their 
postage stamps J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


“ Dracon’s Lamp.’’—Japan abounds with 
sacred places—Shintoist and Buddhist—- 
formerly reputed for the appearances of the 
so-called “* Dragon’s Lamp” (Ryité). This 
is a mysterious light that comes out of a 
pond, lake, or sea, and alights on a certain 
tree, mostly on a certain night. It was held 
that the light was dedicated by a dragon 
dwelling in the water to a god whose shrine 
stood near the trees. For example, the 
famous Rytté of the temple of Avald- 
kités’ vara on Nagusa Hill, province of Kii, 
made its annual ascent from the sea to @ 
pine tree in the precincts every ninth night 
of the seventh moon. At the midnight of 
the sixteenth of every month, a Rytité came 
from the north-east offing to the so-called 
‘* Dragon’s Lamp Pine,’ near the shrine 
of Mandjus'ri at Kiredo, province of Tango; 
whereas on the same tree another light, 
named “ Celestial Lamp” (Tenté6), made its 
descent from the heavens every sixteenth 
night of the first, fifth, and ninth months 
(see Mr. Oshiba’s and my articles on 
‘ Dragon’s Lamp’ in the June and September 
numbers of the Kydto Kenkyi, Tokyo, 
1915). 

Is there any instance of such phenomena 
recorded from beyond Japan ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 
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Scorr as A CoRNET OF Hvssars.—At 
Abbotsford there is an oil painting of young 
Walter Scott as a cornet in the 18th Hussars, 
together with his charger. Has this picture 
been engraved, or can photographs of it be 
obtained ? A direct reply would much 
oblige. Haroup MALtet, Colonel. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


ARTHUR YouNG.—I am seeking a passage 
from Arthur Young’s Journal. It refers 
to: Lord Carrington’s family prayers, and 
to ‘‘a Suffolk parson’ called Belgrave. 
The date is 1801. 

I cannot find it in Young’s books, and I 
seem to think that it was published only a 
few years ago, perhaps in a review or 
magazine. G. R. 


ArcH AT HEAD oF ConsTITUTION HILL.— 
Has this arch, formerly facing Apsley 
House, a distinct name ? 

In The Penny Magazine ot 1832, p. 172, 
it is called “‘George the Fourth’s Gate, 
Hyde Park Corner.” 

James Elmes in his ‘Metropolitan Im- 
provements,’ 1827, p. 133 (see also first 
plate), describes it as “Entrance to the 
King’s Palace, Hyde Park Corner.” 

In Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Hand-Book of 
Lendon,’ 1850, it is mentioned, s.v. Hyde 
Park Corner, as *‘ the Triumphal Arch at the 
top of Constitution-hill .... designed by 
Decimus Burton and erected 1828.” 

In ‘Tallis’s Illustrated London,’ by 
Wiliam Gaspey (1851), vol. ii. p. 247, it is 
erroneously described as “ Nash’s triumphal 
arch, surmounted with Wyatt's equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington.” 

John Timbs in his ‘ Wellingtoniana,’ 
1852, p. 133, and in his ‘Curiosities of 
London,’ new edition, 1867, p. 21, calls it 
“The Green Park Arch.” 

Thackeray in ‘Vanity Fair,’ vol. i. 
chap. xxii., writes :— 

** And the carriage drove on, taking the road down 

Piccadilly, where Apsley House and St. George’s 
Hospital wore red jackets still; where there 
were oil-lamps; where Achilles was not yet born ; 
nor the Pimlico arch raised; nor the hideous 
equestrian monster which pervades it and the 
neighbourhood.” 
I suppose that Thackeray used the name 
‘* Pimlico”’ as a sneer. I think that the 
arch is sometimes called ‘‘ Burton’s”’ or 
‘* Decimus Burton’s”’ Arch, after the archi- 
tect. 

I may add that the engraving by Thos. H. 
Shepherd in Elmes’s ‘ Metropolitan Im- 
provements,’ giving, presumably, the north 


p. 134), has statues, sculptured frieze, &c.; 
also “on the summit of the acroterium 
which surmounts the attic, is a figure in a 
quadriga or ancient four horse chariot.” 
The quadriga appearing in the engraving is 
much smaller than that which was placed 
on the arch recently. 

As in The Penny Magazine of 1832, p. 172, 
the print of the arch (north side) does not 
correspond with Shepherd’s engraving, and 
especially has neither statues, sculptured 
frieze, nor quadriga, I suppose that Shep- 
herd produced in 1827 a tentative design of 
the arch to be erected eventually in 1828, 
and thac the statues, &c., never existed, 
except on paper. 

In Gaspey’s ‘ Tallis’s Illustrated London,’ 
vol. ii., facing p. 247, is an engraving of the 
arch, south side, which is similar to that 
of the north side in The Penny Magazine, 
excepting that on the top is the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, which is 
now at Aldershot. 

The Penny Magazine and Gaspey’s ‘ Tallis’ 
present the arch as it is now (Wellington 
statue and recent quadriga excepted), and 
very different from the arch in Elmes’s 
book. 

I have seen it stated on very poor autho- 
rity that the arch bore the name of “ The 
Rutland Arch.” I have found no confirma- 
tion of this, and I can see no reason for such 
a name. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


GALE Faminy. (See 11S. i. 209.)—Christo- 
pher Gale married, 13 Nov., 1798, at Whitby, 
Eleanor, daughter of William Lee of Guis- 
boro (and not Eleanor Pretty, as stated in 
error by me at the above reference). 
Christopher’s grandfather Matthew Gale 
of Goathland (?), North Yorkshire, is said 
to have married Webster, a Quakeress, 
but my efforts to trace when and where 
this marriage took place have been futile. 
I should feel grateful for a 2 
J. C. H. 





New York- 


CounT STEWARTON, OR STUARTON, Was & 
Frenchman, and ‘“ devoted to the Bourbon 
family.” He published a book called *‘ The 
Revolutionary Plutarch,’ an attack on 
Bonaparte. Particulars will oblige. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JOHN DaAvENPORT, LEXICOGRAPHER.—Is 
anything known of John Davenport, author 
of an English-Italian dictionary, circa 1828, 
who married Mary Anne Quick, a daughter 
of the famous comedian ? 





side of the arch (described in the letterpress, 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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C. BARNARD, ASTROLOGER.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me some data as to 
this man? [ have lately seen two volumes 
in his handwriting—one of “ Nativities,”’ 
the other of ‘ Decumbitures.” In the 
former he gives horoscopes of such famous 
men as Dryden, Pepys, Petty, and William 
Penn. The dates cf visits (in the “‘ Decum- 
bitures’’) paid to patients are in 1678 
and 1679. There is also a long list of money 
paid to Barnard. Pepys does not mention 
him. T. A. Matitocu, M.D. 


AncIENT IstE oF Wicutr Port.—The 
notice published in ‘ N. & Q.’ for the 4th inst. 
of the ‘Calendar of Fine Rolls preserved 
in the Public Record Office: Vol. V. Ed- 
ward III., 1337-1347,’ contains the following 
interesting statement (ante, p. 191) :— 

** Another detail concerning the Isle of Wight 
is given us in a commission of 1339, directing 
the construction of a peel or peels in the port of 
Shamelforde, for defence against the aliens, the 
same to be built of the oaks in the king’s forest 
on the island which lately had been thrown down 
in great numbers by a violent storm.” 

Is anything known of the whereabouts 
and history of ‘“‘ the port of Shamelforde ”’ ? 

CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

14, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Replies. 
THE KNOLLYS FAMILY. 


(11 S. xii. 141, 205.) 


2 REGRET I am unable to assist Mrs. F. H. 
SUCKLING to the pedigree of Sir Henry 
Knollys of Grove Place, Nursling, co. 
Southampton, beyond saying that I have 
been unable to discover a particle of evidence 
in support of the claim which, it is said, he 
put forward to be a descendant of Sir Robert 
Knollys—the common statement that he was 
K.G. is not substantiated (Anstis,‘Regr. of 
the Order of the Garter,’ ii. 30-32)—the 
celebrated general in the reign of Edward III., 
who died 15 Aug., 1407, aged 90; and that I 
am convinced that Sir Henry would have 
found it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
have substantiated any such claim, for the 
evidence is entirely the other way, it being 
on record (1) that Sir Robert’s wills—he 
made two, one in French, dated 21 Oct., 1399, 
and the other in Latin, dated 20 May, 1404— 
make no mention of any children, and 
(2) that he d.s.p. m. legit. (and even a doubt 
is cast on the statement of some writers 
that Emma, or Margaret, who married 
Anthony, or John, Babington, could claim 





him as her father). True, Sir Henry may 
have descended from an illegitimate son of 
Sir Robert, but proof of this is lacking. I 
think it probable, however, that were your 
correspondent to consult Berry’s ‘ Hampshire 
Genealogies ’ (p. 40) she might there discover 
some particulars of Sir Henry’s ancestry. 
This work, unfortunately, is not accessible 
to me at the moment. 

It might, perhaps, assist in proving, or 
disproving, the validity of the reputed 
claim, supposing it to have been based on a 
descent from a natural son of Sir Robert, 
were the arms borne by Sir Henry, which 
will doubtless be recorded by Berry, com- 
pared with those of the family to which Sir 
Francis—who, according to Woodward, 
following Burke for vice versa], was a 
descendant of the above-mentioned Sir 
Robert, though, for the reasons above given, 
this statement cannot be relied upon— 
belonged. These arms were: Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Az., crusuly of crosslets, a cross 
moline voided or; 2and 3, Gules, a chevron 
arg. charged with three roses of the first. 

In reply to your correspondent’s in- 
quiries (1) for the name of Sir Francis’s wife 
and (2) whether this Sir Francis was 
Treasurer to the Household of Elizabeth in 
1572, I am in a position to inform her that 
his wife’s Christian name was Catherine, 
she being, as stated, daughter of William 
Carey, Esquire of the Body to Henry VIII. 
(by his wife Lady Mary Boleyn, sister to 
Queen Anne Boleyn, daughters of Thomas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond), and 
sister to Henry Carey, created Baron 
Hunsdon; and that it was this Sir Francis 
who filled the office of Treasurer to the 
Household of Elizabeth in 1572. 

The above inquiries lead me to think 
that, possibly, other particulars concerning 
Sir Francis himself may not be without 
interest to your correspondent, and I 
therefore beg to submit the following notes, 
which I hope may be of service to her. 

Francis Knollys appears to have been a 
great favourite at Court in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth. 
In 1538 Henry secured to him, in fee, the 
lordship of the manor of Rotherfield Greys, 
near Henley-on-Thames (which had heen 
granted to his parents in survivorship in 
1514 at the annual rent of a red rose at 
Midsummer), and made him one of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners. He attended Anne 
of Cleves on her arrival in England in 1539. 
In 1542 he represented Horsham in Parlia- 
ment. Five years later (28 Sept., 1547) he 
received the honour of knighthood. On 
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Mary’s accession to the throne in 1553 he 
withdrew to Germany, returning, however, 
to England before her death in 1558, in the 
December of which year it is recorded 
Elizabeth made him a member of the Privy 
Council, and, subsequently, Vice-Chamber- 
lain of the Royal Household, and Captain of 
the Halberdiers. He was also employed 
on several important negotiations abroad. 
In 1559 we find him again in Parliament, 
sitting for Arundel. In 1562 he was re- 
turned for the town of Oxford, and from 
1572 till his death he was M.P. for Oxford- 
shire, being also, for the like period, Treasurer 
of the Household to Elizabeth. In 1563 he 
was appointed Governor of Portsmouth. 
When about 73 years of age (1587) he was 
chosen one of the judges for the trial of the 
unhappy Queen of Scotland. In 1593 he 
was made a K.G. He was a strong Puritan, 
and wrote a treatise against the usurpation 
of the Papal bishops. He died 19 July, 
1596. 

Sir Francis married, as above mentioned, 
Catherine Carey (who died, aged 39, 15 Jan., 
1568/9, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey), by whom he had issue six or seven 
sons (authorities differ), and four daughters. 
The two best remembered were the second 
son, Sir William Knollys, and the eldest 
daughter, Lettice. Sir William Knollys was 
made by Elizabeth Comptroller of the Royal 
Household and P.C., 30 Aug., 1596, and was 
Treasurer of the Household to JamesI. By 
letters patent, 13 May, 1603, James created 
him Baron Knollys of Greys in co. Oxford. 
On 10 Oct., 1614, he was appointed Master 
of the Court of Wards, and within a short 
time after (namely, on 24 April, 1615) was 
created K.G. On 7 November in the 
following year he was raised to the dignity 
of a viscount under the designation of 
Viscount Wallingford. On 18 Aug., 1626, 
he was created by Charles I. Earl of Banbury, 
the patent containing a clause “ that he shall 
have precedency as if he had been created 
the first Earl after his Majesty’s accesse to 
the crowne.” The Lords resisted this grant 
of precedency as an infringement of their 
privileges, but when a committee met to 
consider the question Charles sent a gracious 
message desiring “‘ this may pass for once in 
this particular, considering how old a man 
this Lord is, and childless.” Accordingly, 
9 April, 1628, the Lords resolved to allow 
the Earl “‘ the place of precedency ” for his 
life only. He married secondly—he had no 
issue by his first wite—Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk. His 





certificate in the College of Arms, which 
describes him as so dying), was fcllowed by 
a very remarkable litigation regarding the 
succession to his honours. 

Sir Francis’s eldest daughter, Lettice, by 
her first husband, Walter Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, was mother of Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the ill-fated favourite of 
Elizabeth. 

The above notes are compiled from Banks, 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ 1509 
edition, vol. ili. pp. 44, 383 ; Burke, * Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies, 1840 edition, 
p. 292; ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog., vol. xxxi. pp. 275, 
281, 286; and Maunder’s ‘ Biographical 
Treasury,’ 1856 edition, pp. 407, 488. 

Francis H. REtTon. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 





Rev. Dr. RoGER MANDER (11 S. xii. 183).— 
** Roger Mander, Bac. of Div. of Ball. Coll.,” 
was elected Master of the College on Sunday, 
23 Oct., 1687 (‘ A. Wood’s Life and Times, 
collected from his Diaries and other Papers 
by Andrew Clark,’ Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. iii. 
p- 241), and was Master until his death in 
1704. He began the work of reconstruct- 
ing the College buildings, and was a notable 
benefactor, bequeathing, besides a con- 
siderable number of books, the sum of 3701. 
(‘ Balliol College,’ by H. W. Carless Davis, 
pp. 164, 166). He was Vice-Chancellor at 
the time of Queen Anne and Prince George’s 
visit to the University in 1702 (Hearne’s 
‘ Collections,’ vol. vii. p. 276). As is natural 
in the case of a man of his position, there are 
plenty of references to him in University 
memoirs. In 1675 he was one of the “ Re- 
peaters ’’ (preachers on Low Sunday). See 
‘A. Wood’s Life and Times,’ ii. 304. On 
19 July, 1691, Wood was told that his book 
had been characterized by the Master of 
Balliol in language which would have been 
more fitting for the lips of Squire Western 
half a century later. Hearne mentions 
Dr. Mander (or ‘‘ Maunder”’ or ‘‘ Maunders’’) 
on several occasions, chiefly in connexion 
with the Bodleian Catalogue. Hearne also 
mentions in several places Henry Maunder 
(or Mander) of St. John’s College, “a blind 
man, & a great Whig.’ On 25 April, 1714, 
he notes that he has been made Prebendary 
of Lichfield. Epwarp BENSLY. 


All that there is to be known about Dr. 
Roger Mander is to be found in Wood’s 
‘Colleges and Halls,’ pp. 85, 103; and in 
Mr. H. W. C. Davis’s ‘ History of Balliol,’ 
pp. 164-7. There is not much. He died 


death on 25 May, 1632, s.p. (v. his funeral ; before Hearne began to diarize, and Antony 
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Wood only records his election at Balliol in 
1687 and some disparaging remarks about 
Wood’s book. He died 21 Dec., 1704. He 
had matriculated from Balliol 30 March, 
1666, aged 17, so must have been born in 
1648 or 1649. He was born at Bricknoller, 
Somerset, and his father was Roger, pleb. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Dr. Mander was Master of Balliol College’ 
Oxford, in 1687, and died in 1704. He made 
at least two bequests to the College: in 1692 
he gave the advowson of Bere Regis, and at 
his death in 1704 bequeathed, besides a 
considerable number of books, the sum of 
3701. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


MEDI2ZVAL Fur-NameEs (11 S. xii. 183).— 
I would suggest that ‘“‘ccle’’> may mean 
fur which is dyed, and made to appear 
something that it is not. (See ‘N.E.D.’) In 
these days rabbit often assumes the charm of 
seal ; and in earlier times furs were frequently 
coloured with a complete disregard of animal 
hues. ‘‘Minevere”’ was probably ‘‘ menu- 
vair,”’ 7.e., alternate patches of the grey back 
of the squirrel of the North and of its 
white belly. ‘‘ Calaber”’ is still a trade term 
for some kind of squirrel-fur. As ‘The 
Drapers’ Dictionary’ points out, and as I 
have verified, Bailey gives ‘“‘Calaber, the 
fur of a little creature in Germany of the 
same name.” St. SwITHIn. 


“THE Ercut VALyauntes”’ (11 S. xii. 
139).—This is a hard question, or J. T. F. 
would not need to ask it. I wonder if the 
hanging represented a selection of King 
David’s valiant men, though it is difficult 
to find more than half-a-dozen who stand 
out before the rest, in the lists given in the 
Books of Samuel and Chronicles. Without a 
sight of the tapestry to which the inventory 
refers, it is not easy to make a good guess. 
May I be excused for hinting at any ! 

St. SwITHIN. 


Payne & Foss (11 S. xii. 139, 190).—Since 
my query I have found the following in- 
formation. Thomas Payne senior, who 
died on 2 Feb., 1799, was the proprietor of a 
famous bookshop at the Mew’s Gate, Charing 
Cross. His son, Thomas Payne junior 
(1752-1831), succeeded to the business, which 
in 1806 was removed to Pall Mall. The 
firm existed until 1850. Henry Foss, who 
became a partner in 1813, was the second 
son of Edward Smith Foss, F.S.A., solicitor, 
who died on 13 May, 1830. 

Horacr BLEACKLEY. 





Car Queries (11 S. xii. 183).—All my 
life a lover of cats, I think I can answer some 
of Mr. ACKERMANN’S queries. 

1. That acat loves the house more than 
the master is usually the case, but it is not 
by any means universally true. One cat here 
has followed us on several moves, and imme- 
diately settled down with extreme content in 
its new quarters. The other received us 
with perfect courtesy, refusing, as it had 
done several times before, to leave the 
building. 

2. Putting butter on a cat’s paws succeeds 
in a great many cases—lI find in most. Old 
countrywomen say it always does. I can 
give one or two instances where it was in- 
effective. No sooner was the butter off than 
the cat followed the butter. 

3. The eating of flies is a habit to be 
discouraged. Cats addicted to the habit 
become thin and ill. It is the morphia 
habit of the feline world. A great many 
cats will not touch milk, and demand water. 

4. I have never seen a tortoiseshell tom, or 
even heard of one. Perhaps the gayer colours 
appeal to the gentler sex. 

5. Deafness may be more prevalent 
among white cats than others. I have 
heard this stated often. My experience 
—a large one—is that they can hear, when 
they want to hear, quite as quickly as 
anybody else. But a cat never obeys or 
answers unless it is “so dispoged.”” A so- 
called cat-owner is only an owner by courtesy. 
He or she belongs to the cat; and cats are 
loving, faithful, and considerate masters and 
mistresses. 

I should like to discover how it is, as 
in our case, that dogs and cats of the 
same household are devoted friends, and 
yet so violently antagonistic to other dogs 
and cats, respectively, who boast, as they 
clearly think, a less aristocratic address. 
Cats and dogs are just as individual as we 
are. Percy ADDLESHAW. 

Hassocks. 


Cats have many points of difference from 
other domestic animals: the queries of 
Mr. ACKERMANN are illustrative instances. 

1. Cats are usually attached to a house, and 
not to the owner, much as wild felines— 
lions, tigers, &c.—are attached to their 
lairs. It is the survival of a boming instinct, 
and, though many instances may be adduced 
of attachment to the person, yet these are 
not sufficient to outweigh the general state- 
ment. 

2. Buttering cats’ feet to keep them from 
wandering appears to have no greater force 
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than cupboard love, for I have known one— 
a notorious rambler—to ‘hang around ” 
for many days in the hope of getting a spoon- 
ful of olive oil, of which it was inordinately 
fond. 

3. Eating flies has no effect on cats. The 
cats appear thinner in the fly season because 
in summer they cast a great portion of their 
coats; and, conversely, the drinking of milk 
tends to fatten them, as well as the abundance 
of mice and birds in hot weather, so that the 
thinner coat and fatter body, in each of these 
cases, appear self-evident. 

4. Tortoiseshell cats of either sex are 
exceedingly scarce. Males of this colour 
are almost unknown, and females are 
very scarce. Sandy-coloured cats are nearly 
all males, and it would appear as if the 
“sandy” Tom is the male of the species 
of which the female is the _tortoiseshell. 
The sexes of all cat-like animals follow a 
similar rule. 

5. White cats are usually deaf, but the 
natural compensation applies, and they do 
not appear less intelligent, because the 
senses of sight and smell are correspondingly 
increased. I am at present in touch with a 
white female cat with lovely orange eyes, 
but as deaf as a post. She is nursing two 
of her kittens—snow-white, with the purest 
turquoise-blue eyes imaginable. 

Nos. 4 and 5 appear to be rules of nature 
which are beyond our explanation, with an 
occasional exception to prove them. The 
same difficulty arises in the human species : 
Paganini, Paderewski, Mozart, Lind, Melba, 
Shakespeare, have not many counterparts 
in each generation. A real tortoiseshell 
“Tom” is worth a large sum. 

Cuas. A. ARKLE. 


1. Cats will form strong attachments to 
persons who take pains to gain their affec- 
tions. I never had any difficulty in inducing 
my Cats to settle when I changed my lodgings. 
It is only natural, however, if a cat prefers 
its old hunting-grounds to the society of a 
person who does not care for it. ' : 

2. I have always buttered a kitten’s 
paws when it was first brought home. Whilst 
it is licking them, it considers whether it 
had not better try how it likes its new home, 
especially if a saucer of milk is put beside it, 
and a little petting added. 

3. I doubt whether eating flies has much 
to do with the thinness of cats in summer. 
When I lived in Jamaica, I noticed that the 
fine Tom, which I had for ten years, used to 
wander into the bush in fine weather, and 
return to the house, thin, before heavy rains 





began, when rats also sought shelter there.. 
I thought his thinness was the result of 
increased bodily exercise in hunting. 

4. I have never seen a tortoiseshell Tom 
cat, but I have read that, though rare, they 
sometimes occur. 

5. Certainly all white cats are not deaf. 
I have been told that all white cats with 
pink eyes are so. I cannot, of course, say 
if this is true. I have only experimented 
on one, and it was totally deaf. 

F. NEWMAN. 


As a lover and keeper of cats for more 
than sixty years I can say that cats are more 
attached to their owner than their home; 
but it depends upon the way in which they 
are treated. A deserted cat lingers about 
its home in the hope of meeting with its 
friends. A forsaken cat is a pitiable creature, 
and will accept kindness from strangers, 
but will readily return to its first love— 
when it can. A cat which I lost through 
her being chivied away by boys came home 
after five weeks, when she sang for joy and 
shed tears with sobs of satisfaction as she 
clung to me. Persons who smear a cat’s 
paws with butter do so to keep the cat in a 
new home, because when a cat washes herself 
it is a sign of content. 

** They say ” that if cats eat flies it makes- 
them thin, but I never knew a cat catch and 
eat flies except in fun. 

Tom cats are not so home-like as she cats. 
Tortoiseshell, white, and May-kittened 
cats are “no good”; but tortoiseshells are 
not all females, and I knew only one quite 
white cat with albino eyes, and it was 
“ stupid-deaf.”” The why and wherefore 
required by Mr. ACKERMANN I must “leave 
it a-be.” THos. RATCLIFFE 

Worksop. 


THE VirTUES OF Onrons (11 S. xii. 101, 
149, 167, 209).—In the Talmud an infusion of 
onions in wine is mentioned as a means of 
healing an issue of blood. It was necessary 
at the same time for some one to say to the 
patient, ‘‘ Be healed of thine issue of blood.’’ 
This remedy, and the formula, are strongly 
reminiscent of Egypt. The Egyptians were 
devoted to onions, which they ate more than 
2,000 years before the time of Christ. They 
were given to swear by the onions and garlic 
in their gardens. Herodotus tells us that 
during the building of the Pyramids nine 
tons of gold were spent in buying onions for 
the workmen. But it is to be noted that in 
Egypt the onion is sweet and soft ; whereas 
in other countries it grows hard, and 
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nauseous, 
Fernie). 

In making curative simples the onion 
(and garlic) should not be boiled, else the 
volatile essential oil, on which its virtues 
chiefly depend, will escape during the 
process. “They be naught,” says Gerard, 
*‘ for them that be cholericke ; but good for 
such as are replete with raw and phlegmatick 
humors.’ Frank Buckland said :— 

*“T am sure the essential oil of onions has 
soporific power. In my own case it never fails. 
If [ am much pressed with work, and feel that I 
am not disposed to sleep, I eat two or three 
small onions, and the effect is magical.” 


and strong (‘Herbal Simples,’ 


The onion has a very sensitive organism, and 
absorbs all morbid matter that comes in its 
way. Therefore the danger must be remem- 
bered of eating an onion which shows signs 
of decay. The juice of a sliced raw onion 
is alkaline, and will quickly relieve the acid 
venom of a sting from a wasp or bee if 
applied immediately to the part. If a few 
raw parsley sprigs be eaten immediately after- 
wards, the strong smell which onions com- 
municate to the breath may be removed. 
Dean Swift said :-— 

This is every cook’s opinion, 

No savoury dish without an onion; 

But lest your kissing should be spoiled, 

Your onions must be fully boiled. 

At the present day Egyptians take onions 
roasted, and each cut into four pieces, with 
small bits of baked meat and slices of acid 
apple, which the Turks call kebobs. With 
this sweet and savoury dish they are so 
delighted that they trust to enjoy it in 
paradise. The Israelites were willing to 
return to slavery and brickmaking for their 
love of the onion. The antelopes and 
giraffes in our Zoological Gardens dote on 
onions, with which they are liberally supplied. 

Tom JONES. 


I am glad Mr. Tuomas RatcLirFE 
has told that story about the post-mortem 
and the onion, for I have been racking 
my brain to recollect it, as, having a 
liking for hard-boiled eggs, I used to be 
anecdotically warned of their indigestibility, 
and impressed by the saving strength of 
onions. I cannot help thinking that in my 
version a knife-handle was made of the 
concretion discovered by the doctors, and 
that this haft subsequently dissolved when 
it happened to be brought into contact with 
an onion. 

I once knew a doctor who would pull up 
an onion from a garden bed, eat it forthwith, 
and think he had done himself service. 

St. SwITHIN. 





My original query concerning the virtues 
of onions has evoked so many interesting 
replies that I should like to record the report 
of some successful experiments which have 
been recently carried out by Dr. A. D. Serrell 
Cooke and Dr. V. Gabriel, at the Paddington 
Infirmary, with garlic juice as an antiseptic 
in cases of infected wounds. 

It is claimed that the oil or juice of 
garlic penetrates to the root of the suppura- 
tion, and draws the pus from the wound with 
greater efficiency than the most modern 
disinfectant. The Daily Mail says that 
‘‘only time and a searching test can decide 
whether garlic juice will revolutionize the 
technique of modern antiseptic surgery.” 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ interested in the 
discovery should consult the number of The 
Lancet for the 4th inst., where the results 
of six cases are reported in detail. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


KinG oF PoLanp (11 S. xi. 379; xii. 190).— 
In a Hebrew letter preserved in the Stadt- 
bibliothek, Hamburg, addressed to the 
bibliophile Pastor Christian Theophil Unger 
by Rabbi David Nieto, the Haham of the 
Bevis Marks Synagogue, he writes :— 
abo who Sw wagon p wa enna P1DN 

YNRA DMPO mM N71 

“ Yesterday I gave into the hand of the secretary 
of the N20 of the King of Poland (may his honour 
be exalted !) these books.” 

qxbn may be rendered messenger or angel, 
as an angel is a messenger of the Almighty. 
It seems improbable that the King of Poland 
should have sent a messenger accompanied 
by a secretary to London to obtain a few 
Spanish books on Jewish theology from 
Nieto. If Poland did not in 1719, when the 
letter was written, have a permanent accre- 
dited representative here, no doubt the 


axon (messenger or envoy of Augustus IT.) 
was here on a political mission, the occasion 
being seized by the learned Rabbi to present 
his works to the King of Poland. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


WaNsTEAD Park (11 S. xii. 121, 164, 
222).—The full history of Wanstead Park 
was told by Mr. Oliver 8. Dawson in a book 
of thirty-three pages, with many illustrations, 
published some thirty years ago at 1, Hol- 
born Place, W.C., called ‘ The Story of Wan- 
stead Park.’ 

There is also an interesting account of 
old Wanstead House in The Local Review, 
circulating in Wanstead and neighbourhood, 
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vol. i. p. 15, by your lifelong reader and 
occasional contributor, my cousin Mr. Walter 
Crouch, F.Z.S. It gives a view of the 
ancient house (demolished about 1715) 
from one of the three double-folio bird’s-eye 
views by Kip, circ. 1710. 

There were at least two Wanstead Houses, 
if not three. In the earliest record the 
Manor House was known as “ Naked Hall 
Hawe.”’ When this name was altered to 
“Wanstead House ”’ is uncertain, but it was 
earlier than the time of Edward VI., who 
granted the demesne to Lord Rich, Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

The Tudor house was in the form of a 
square, enclosing a large quadrangle, and 
in front a large grass plat, with drives on 
either side, and two detached lodges, between 
which the outer railings were set, with a 
centre gate. So far as we may judge, it was 
built late in the fifteenth or early in the 
sixteenth century, with (as Dickens wrote 
of ‘“‘ The Maypole Inn” at Chigwell) “‘ more 
gable-ends than a lazy man would care to 
count upon a sunny day.” 

The house which succeeded this one was 
built near its site, and was dismantled in 
1824. Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 

32, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


> 


IKXAyr’s ‘ HIstORY OF THE SEPOY WAR 
(11S. xii. 200).—The fourth edition of Vol. I. 
was published in 1865. The fifth edition 
of Vol. II. was issued in December, 1881 
{the title-page of the 1896 edition states 
that the fifth edition was published in 1888, 
but both ‘The English Catalogue’ and 
Allibone give it as being published in 1881). 
The second edition of Vol. TIT. was published 
in 1876. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Vel. f.. third and fourth editions, 1865. 

Vol. III., second edition, 1876. 

My authority is ‘The English Catalogue,’ 
but no information is available as to the 
second and third editions of Vol. II. 

Won. H. PEEt. 


“THe SHAKESPEARE’S HEAD” (11 S. xii. 
201).—There were two noted taverns bearing 
this sign in the Covent Garden district. 
One was in Great Russell Street. At this 
the Beefsteak Society (not Club) used to 
meet before it was removed to the Lyceum 
Theatre. The other was in Wych Street, 
Drury Lane. Here the Owls’ Club used to 
meet—a club so called because of the late 
hours kept by its members. (See Larwood 
and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards.’) 

Ss. D. C. 
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According to Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London, this tavern, where the Beef- 
steak Society held its meetings, stood in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. It must 
not, of course, be confounded with a tavern 
of the same name of a more recent date, 
which Mark Lemon took, and which was 
situated at the north end of Wych Street, 
Drury Lane. WILLOUGHBY MaAycock. 


‘““The Shakespeare’s Head” was a noted 
theatrical tavern situated in the Piazza, 
Covent Garden. There is a very interesting 
account of it in John Timbs’s ‘ Club Life of 
London,’ 1866, vol. ii. pp. 189-91. 

There was alsc a “ Shakespeare Tavern’ 
in Little Russell Street, opposite Drury Lane 
Theatre. The sign was altered in 1828 to 
“The Albion.” JOHN HARRISON. 

Nottingham. 


AvuTHORS WANTED (11 S. x. 270, 314, 
335; xi. 31).—No. 4. “ Prends le premier 
conseil d’une femme et non le second.” In a 
Latin form, ‘‘ Primo crede mulieris consilio, 
secundo noli,” this is found in the ‘ Sylloge’ 
of Gilbertus Cognatus Nozeranus (Gilbert 
Cousin of Nozeray in Burgundy), a sixteenth- 
century writer. See J. J. Grynzeus’s 
‘ Adagia’ (1629), p. 130. Langius, ‘ Poly- 
anthea’ (1659), col. 1900, quotes a parallel 
sentiment from a collection of political 
aphorisms :— 

‘*Mulieres in extrema necessitate et periculo 
subitO inveniunt remedium, et consilium, et 
subitis consiliis excogitandis valent plurimum, 
nam in sexu foemineo primus impetus nature in 
periculis subditis [subitis ?] solet esse optimus, 
et felicissimus.” 

Nowadays! generalizations on feminine 
psychology are apt to be current in French. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GENERAL SANKEY (11 S. xii. 200).—In 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 
1648-49,” under ‘News from the Head- 
quarters near Colchester’ (19 June, 1648), 
mention is made of a ‘* Captain Zanchie, 
who took Mersea fort.’’ On 29 March, 1649, 
the Parliamentary Commissioners ordered 
Col. Sanchy to be Sub-Warden of All Souls. 
See ‘ All Souls College,’ by C. Grant Robert- 
son, p. 126. Mr. Robertson adds :— 

‘“*The College Register says unkindly of the 
latter [Sanchy] ‘that he was a man, rude, ignorant, 
and without a tincture of humane letters,’ and 
Wood has called him ‘a boisterous fellow at 
cudgeling and foot-ball playing.” He was also 
made Proctor...... He was afterwards Commander- 
in-Chief of the Parliamentary forces in Tipperary, 


‘and a Burgess for Woodstock.” 
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Montagu Burrows in his ‘ Worthies of 
All Souls,’ p. 194, speaks of the name of 
‘the Colonel-Proctor ‘ Hieron. Sanchy’”’ 
standing first on “the list of the forty-three 
Fellows intruded by command of the Parlia- 
ment without election.” 

In a letter of Cromwell to Speaker Lenthall, 
dated Cork, 19 Dec., 1649, Col. Zanchy is 
mentioned as commander of a regiment of 
horse; and in writing to Bradshaw from 
Cashel, 5 March, 1649 (1650), Cromwell says : 

**We have taken...... the Castle of Dundrum, at 
which we lost about six men,—Colonel Zanchv, who 
commanded the party, being shot through the 
hand.” 

Gardiner in his ‘ History of the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate,’ vol. iii. p. 72, 
quotes from Thurloe’s Notes on Wildman’s 
Plot, in which Col. Sankey is mentioned. 

John Aubrey in his ‘ Brief Lives’ (Oxf., 
1898, vol. ii. p. 148) writes in his account 
cf Sir William Petty :— 

“Quere nomen of the knight his antagonist, 
Sir...... ? Resp.— Twas Sir Hierome Sanchy that 
was his antagonist: against whom he wrote the 
Svo booke, about 1662. He was one of Oliver’s 
knights, a commander and preacher and no 
conjuror. He challenged Sir William to fight 
with him. Sir William, being the challengee, 
named the place, a darke cellar, the weapon, 
carpenter’s great axe; so by this expedient Sir 
William (who is short-sighted) would be at an 
equal tourney with this douty knight.” 

A Thomas Zanchy was granted the office 
of ** Registrar of seizures and forfeits of 


Goods uncustomed or _ prohibited.’ See 
‘Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 
1660-61,, pp. 315, 368, 387. Pepys 


mentions several times Clement Zanchy, 
a Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Mynors Bright notes :— 

“At the College meetings he spelt his name 





Charles Roberts, son of Edward Roberts, 
Esq., deputy and first clerk of the Pells 
office of the Exchequer, and of Ealing, 
Middlesex, died 1 Jan., 1810, at his father’s 
house at Ealing. The son had contributed 
to The Gentleman’s Magazine on numismatic 
subjects (Gentleman's Magazine, 1810, part i. 
pp. 93, 179). 

Presumably Edward Roberts was a man 
of means, as the collection of coins made 
by his son, who died under age, was sold 
to the Trustees of the British Museum for 
4,000 guineas (zbid, part ii. pp. 440, 544). 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1814, 
part ii. pp. 461-6, is a review of ‘ Letters 
and Miscellaneous Papers of Barré Charles 
Roberts, Student of Christ Church.” The 
said Barré Charles, third child and second 
son of Edward Roberts, was born 13 March, 
1789, in a house in St. Stephen’s Court, West- 
minster, which his father inhabited as 
Deputy Clerk of the Pells in the Exchequer. 
Barré Charles was entered at Christ Church 
as a Commoner, 11 Oct., 1805. He became a 
student (presumably junior student) at the 
following Christmas by the presentation of 
Dr. Hay, obtained at the request of Viscount 
Sidmouth. His home was then at Ealing. 
He was buried in the church there (7.e., 
St. Mary’s). There were present at the 
funeral his brother William Henry Roberts ; 
his brother-in-law Mr. Welch; his eousins 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford and Henry 
Bedford ; and the Rev. William Goodenough,, 
his early preceptor at Ealing, who wrote 
the Latin inscription for the tablet in the 
church. Perhaps the W. H. Roberts, Clerk 
Assistant of the Pells, or possibly the senior 
W. H. Roberts (ante, p. 208), was the elder 
brother of Barré Charles. The father, 


‘Zanchy,’ at first, but in 1656 he changed it to| Edward Roberts, is not mentioned as being 


‘Sankey,’ and it is sometimes spelt ‘Sanchy.’ ”’ 


Mr. Zanchy was Solicitor to the Common-| of Barré Charles’s 


wealth in 1655; see F. A. Inderwick, ‘ The 
Interregnum, 1648-60,’ p. 192. 





present. One may gather from the mention 
“early preceptor at 
Ealing,” under whose care he was placed 


in 1799, and the date (1810) of the boy’s 


The Colonel’s Christian name naturally | death, that Edward Roberts had a house 


raises the question as to his relationship | at Ealing at least from 1799 to 1810. 


Does 





with the famous sixteenth-century Protestant this fit the date of ‘‘ our friend Roberts of the 
theologian Hieronymus Zanchius (Zanchi), | Exchequer”? ? Perhaps the Roberts family 
who at one time proposed to accompany | spread in Ealing as it did in the Pells Office. 
Peter Martyr to England, and who addressed | Barré contributed to The Quarterly Review. 
dedications to Archbishop Grindal and! The marble tablet. still exists in the 
Francis, Earl of Bedford. |church. Under the inscription is a coat of 
Epwarp Bensty. | arms with a crescent, mark of cadency 
Dr. Bussy : Roperts (11 S. xii. 140, 208). | for the second son. 
—Since writing my reply I have discovered | There is, I think, no other Roberts monu- 
yet another Roberts of the Pells Office, viz.,| ment in the church; there may be others 
Edward Roberts. I cannot give the exact in the churchyard. 


dates of his tenure of office. One Barré | ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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HERALDIC: B&RARDIER ARMS (11 S. xi. 280, 
366).—Quarterly arms nearly similar ,to those 
mentioned in the query are described in the 
‘Armorial Général de 1696° (dressé par 
Charles d’Hozier en vertu de Védit royal 
de 1696, Bibliothéque Nationale, manu- 
scrit du fonds frangais) :— 

‘Francois Bérardier, prestre, curé de St. Louis 
de Maizierres au_ bailliage de Chalon, porte 
écartelé au 1° et 4° d’argent & une bande d’azur 
chargée d’un croissant d’argent accosté de deux 
étoiles d’or ; au 2° et 3° d’azur a une épée d’argent 
en pal, la pointe en haut et la poignée d’or, et au 
3° aussi d’azur a une arbaleste d’or.’’—‘ Registre 
de Bourgogne, vol. ii. p. 343, Bureau de Dijon. 

Perhaps the inquirer will be interested 
also in the other Bérardier coat :— 

‘“* Charles Bérardier, prétre, curé de la Madelaine 
de Beaune, porte d’azur a une arbaleste d’argent 
senestrée d’une épée de mesme posée en pal, la 
pointe en haut et une croisette crénelée d’or 
posée en pointe.” —‘* Registre’ (as above), p. 328. 


Leo C. 


HERALDIC QueEeRyY (11 S. xii. 29, 110).— 
Is it possible for the arms to be those of a 


| difference to the weight of a body. It surely 
stands to reason that an individual who 
has, amongst other hearty things, indulged 
in a pint tankard of bitter beer, for instance. 
which may be assumed to be the equal of 
one pound avoirdupois, for his lunch should 
show a corresponding increase in weight— 
to that extent, at least—if he he weighed im- 
mediately afterwards. I doubt, from a very 
casual inspection of the entries inour book, 
whether this double column is taken much 
advantage of by the members, though I 
imagine, for convenience’ sake, that the 
weighing would take place during the day- 
time, and, therefore, before dinner. It may be 
said that, this being a club of some age, the 
form of the weight-register may have been 
continued from the days of the ‘“ three- 
bottle men,’ when it is easy to believe that 
the corresponding meal indulged in by such 
heroes would afford much scope for the 
value of the second column. However, 
acting upon your correspondent’s suggestion, 
I have recently made the experimentum in 





branch of the Solages family, who bore | 
Azure, a sun or? As the name Vezian has | 
been mentioned, it may be as well to point | 
out that the first wife of Francois Paul de | 
Solages, Marquis de Crameaux, 1698, was 
Marie Anne de Monstuejols, whose mother 
was a De Vezins. The mother made over 
all her property to her daughter on the 
occasion of this marriage. To prevent any 
premature conclusions, however, it should 
be noted that the Solages family used for 
supporters two angels, and the count’s 
coronet has to be explained. It is a pity the 
tourth quartering cannot be described. It 
might be helpful. Leo C. 
{Our correspondent kindly offers to examine the 


seal if ARMIGER will forward it to him, care of 
the Editor.] 


WEIGHT AFTER A MEAL AND DURING 
Hypnosis (11 8S. xii. 119, 189).—I have no 
reason for supposing that the committee of 
my own club is composed of more intelligent 
individuals than is usually the case with 
such institutions, but it certainly has pro- 
vided the members with a weight-register- 
ing book, in addition to a weighing machine, 
which contains two separate columns, one 
for the weight shown ‘ before dinner” and 
the other for the weight shown “after 
dinner.” This foresight on the part of our 
committee presupposes some idea on_ its 
part that the popular belief referred to 
by the querist has no foundation in fact, 
and it is somewhat difficult to understand 
that the eating of a meal should make no 





corpore vili, and after a moderate luncheon 
of soup, toast, biscuits and cheese, supple- 


| mented by half a pint of cider, I have found 


in my own case an increase of weight of 
about one and a half pounds. The two 
weights, both carefully adjusted, were taken 
within about half an hour of each other. 

With reference to any alteration in weight 
being caused by a state of hypnotism I will 
not venture to express any opinion. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Conservative Club, St. Ja‘ues’s. 


‘Dame Wiccins OF LEE’; ‘Six LITTLE 
Princesses’ (11 S. xii. 199).—Your cor- 
respondent could get ‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee,’ 
with preface by John Ruskin, through any 
bookseller. It is published by Messrs. G. 
Allen & Unwin, 40, Museum Street, W.C, 
price one shilling net. 

‘Six Little Princesses’ was published by 
Messrs. Warne & Co., but is out of print. 
I would suggest an advertisement in the 
‘Books Wanted’ section of The Publishers’ 
Circular. Wm. H. PEET. 


“Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven 
Wonderful Cats: a humorous tale, written 
principally by a Lady of Ninety; edited, 
with preface and additional verses, Ly 
John Ruskin, with four new illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway and twenty-two wood- 
cuts,” is now ina fifth edition, and is published 
by George Allen & Unwin, crown octavo, 
cloth, at one shilling. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
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VINCENT LE Branc (11 S. xii. 
description of the punishment suffered by 
this worldwide traveller will be found in 
“The World Surveyed, or the Famous 
Voyages and Travailes of Vincent le Blanc, 
or White,....rendred in English by .*. B., 
gent.,”” London, 1660, p. 288. Le Blanc 
suffered first at the hands of fifty archers of | 
the town ot Fez, who beat him outrageously, 
the very children crying after him ‘‘ Tarasti 
Nazarani!” that is, “ Kill him!” at every 
word calling him “ Quichequet,”’ dog. 
“At last,” he writes, ‘‘I was brought to the 
Cadi, a judge, to whom I kneeled; but he made 
me lye along on the ground, and gave me thirty 
lashes on the back with a w hip of ox-sinews and 
ns many bangs on the belly with an Indian cane, 
so that I was almost dead with the blowes, which 
had quite benum’d me: yet again for these three- 
score bangs I must pay as many miticales in gold, 
which are worth four franks a piece. After all 
they laid me in prison with another bathed in 
blood at the same time.’ 
Matcoim Letts. 
THE CUCKOO IN FoLK-LoreE (11 S. xii. 182, 
230).—It is doubtless true that to most 
people ‘the cuckoo is a merry bird.” It 
rejoices the heart in springtime to hear the 
cuckoo and the swallow—both surely 
harbingers of Nature’s awakening to sunlight 
and beauty. But it is well to remember the 
omen, too :— 
If you hear the cuckoo before vou see the swallow, 
All the year will be misery and sorrow. 
Another rime gives to the cuckoo 
control of the season, with consequent advice 
to the farmer :— 
When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn, 
Sell your cow and buy your corn ; 
But when she comes to the full bit, 
Sell your corn and buy your sheep. 
It is said to be ominous of death to hear 
the cuckoo for the first time cw in bed. 
See also 9 S. xi. 428; 11S. iii. 465; iv. 31, 
135. pine T. PaGe 


see 


BomBAY GENTLEMEN OF 1792: SAMPLER 
VERSES (11 S. xii. 94, 164, 229).—I wonder 
if there are any other old persons alive who 
can recall as I do the Ulster variant of the 
lines quoted from Marjery Williams’s sampler. 

If not, it may be worth recording that in 
the fifties these lines were laboriously in- 
seribed in one’s little Bible, lesson books, 
and the usual fairy tales of a small child’s 
cherished library. At that period, however, 
this rite was considered to be needful only 
by servants (who influence children far more 
than is generally realized), while parents 
smiled discouragingly on anything so old- 
fashioned. 


200).—A | 


the | 


Our version was briefer than that of 
| Marjery, and ran thus :— 

Frances Hussey is my name, 

And Ireland is my nation ; 

Dublin is my dwelling-place, 

And Heaven my expectation. 
But older forms of the rough jingle were 
found by us amongst the books of our fore- 
| fathers, which may be considered quaint and 
ancient enough to be perpetuated in 
‘N. & Q. Two instances occur in family 
Bibles carried to Ireland by early settlers 
flying from the terrors of “the Killing 
Time.” 

In one Bible, dated 1676, we find three of 

these rude attempts at rime :— 


I. 
Alexander Kirkpatrick boght this book. 
God give him greas thereon to look. 
II. 
Alex: Kirkpatrick is my name, : 
And for to write I think no shame, 
And if my pen were better 
I wold mend it every letter. 
III. 
God made man, and man made money ; 
God made bees, and bees make honey ; ; 
God made Satain, Satain made sin ; 
God made hell, and put Satain in. 
In another Bikle of 16—, printed in 
Edinburgh (full date missing), the schoolboy 
owner, who died in 1719, ‘‘ an old man,” 


| wrote thus :— 


Wollson his [ste] book with his money bought ; 
If he it lose, and you it tind, 1 pray 

Restore it to him again. 

If you do not as I say, 

Remember on the Latter Day 

When ye Judge shall to you say, 

** Where is ye book you stole away?” 

When this you see 

Remember me. 


Yk. 
AUTHOR OF PaRoDY WANTED (11 S. xi. 
150, 271).— 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And four times he who gets his fist in fust. 
Lucis inquired who was the author 0° 
this parody. In his reply Mr. WALTER 
JERROLD attributed it to ‘‘ Josh Billings ” 
(Henry Wheeler Shaw), but I have searched 
that worthy’s lucubrations without discover- 
ing it. If I remember aright, some public 
speaker quoted the paragraph shortly before 
the authorship was queried in February 
last. Can any of the readers of «N. & Q. 
gin ‘e a reference to the speech? It would 
be interesting to run the genesis of the 
parody to earth, if possible. 
WintoucHBy MAycock. 
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THE Spuit INFINITIVE (11 S. xii. 198).— 
An instance of the split infinitive, earlier 
than 1814, is in Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,’ 
Canto IT. xxv. :— 

To slowly trace the forest’s changing scene. 
This canto was finished in March, 1810. 
W. BRIDGES. 


This construction is very much older than 
your correspondents seem to be aware. 
The late Fi rard Hall, in-his—paper on 
the subject in The American Journal of 
Philology (afterwards reprinted with addi- 
tions as a pamphlet), traces it back for cen- 
turies. Un‘ortunately, I have mislaid my 
‘copy, and cannot give particulars. But 


see under_Zo, [V..20, in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ where 
instances are cited from the fourteenth 
eontury downwards. . a &B. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FIFTH PARLIAMENT 
(ll S. xii. 159, 207).—The dates of the 
successive prorogations of this Parliament, 
as given in the Journals of the House of 
Lords and by Sir Symonds D’Ewes, show 
that it could not have been dissolved in 
1585. These dates are: 29 March, 20 May, 
7 and 21 June, 11 Oct., 1585; 10 Feb., 
26 April, 1586. 

The reason of there being no index to the 
Journals of the House of Commons for the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign is sufficiently 
explained by the following MS. note, which 
has been inserted in the British Museum 
copy of the printed Journals :— 

‘“*The Journals of the House between 1580 and 
1603 were unfortunately lost. Sir S. D’Ewes, who 
had access to them before their loss, : eaks fre- 
quently of the great negligence of Fulk Onslow, 
Clerk to the House from 1572 to 1586 Fal later, 
though his kinsman Wm. Onslow was allowed to 
actas his deputy in that year. Sir Symonds D’Ewes 
used the original Journal, afterwards lost, very 
largely in his book on the Parliaments of Queen 
Elizabeth ; ; it isthe best authority for the missing 


years.”’ 
F. W. Reap. 


TUBULAR BELLIS IN CHURCH STEEPLES 
(11 S. xi. 250, 307, 408, 460; xii. 205).—The 
Church Review of 1892 contains advertise- 
ments of Harrington’s tubular bells, and, if I 
remember aright, lists of many churches in 
which they had been previously ie 

.C. W. 

ATLANTIS AND LEMuRIA (11 S. xii. 86, 145, 
168).—There are many references to the 
literature of “the my th of the island 
Atlantis ” in the article ‘ Atlantis’ in Pauly’s 


‘ Real-Encyclopidie,’ second edition (Stutt- | 


gart, Metzler, 1896). 
LAURENTIA BRIDGES. 





Hotes on Books. 


Ipra Opulenta : the Earlier History of Ypres. By 
Col. Sir Reginald Hardy, Bart. (Harrison & 
Sons.) 

Tuts little brochure is worth having. The author 
has brought together in it—rather pell-mell and 
without setting, but in a lively enough way— 
pretty well all the data we have for the history of 
Ypres up to the end of the fourteenth century. 
It is a history full, as every one knows, of the 
turbulent energy of mediwval Flanders—as 
picturesque as wealth and adventure, battle and 
siege, pageants, misfortunes, struggles with kings 
and rulers, and eager creative activity in the arts 
could make it. 

The last incident recorded here is the siege of 
Ypres—strange to think of—by the English, 
fighting under Henry Despencer, Bishop of 
Norwich, on behalf of Pope Urban VI.,*against the 
anti-Pope Clement, to whom France adhered. 
It was a terrible siege enough, as Froissart recounts 
it—the blockade so thorough that scarce a dog 
could run out; the besieged manning the wall 
with even the old and the wounded, and hurling 
Greek fire, with its deadly stench, upon the enemy. 
Despencer withdrew on hearing that the French 
were coming. 

The most celebrated of all the buildings of 
Ypres attests, however, relations with England 
better and of longer standing than those signified 
by the siege. Even in the tenth century, besides 
the military connexion between Flanders and 
England, the commercial relation originating in— 
nay, virtually consisting of—the wool trade was 
begun. Sir Reginald Hardy gives two chapters 
to the connexion with England, placing between 
them the principal chapter of the work, which 
gives an account of Ypres—‘‘* Wipers” as it was 
called by every one, he tells us,in Marlborough’s 
time—at the height of her opulence and fame. 
The supply of English wool was the principal 
factor in that opulence, and when England began, 
not only to grow the wool, but likewise to make 
the cloth, Ypres was among the Flemish cities 
whose prosperity was sorely touched. By 1382, 
then, the date of the siege, she had already passed 
her zenith as a commercial city. 

As a fortified place Ypres first makes an 
appearance—fortified by Count Baldwin in 902 ; 
and its military importance may be said to 
have been less subject to chance and change than 
its commercial standing. The nucleus round 
which the town collected was an island fort in a 
tributary of the Yser—the Y rerlée—from which 
it increased to being ‘‘ Hypra Flandriarum civitas 
munitissima,’’ destined to see much fighting in 
the years which stretch beyond our author's 
limit to the present day. Sir Reginald Hardy 
gives a most interesting chapter on ‘ Art and 
Literature,’ of which we must nevertheless say 
what is also true of the rest of the book, that it 
would have been still better if the material had 
been arranged with more care and somewhat less 
abruptly presented. 

We have not come across any work about 
Ypres which, in a small compass, gives the data 
for these early centuries with anything like the 
fullness we have here, and we gladly conclude our 

notice by repeating the sentence we started with— 

‘This little brochure is worth having.” 
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Figurée et UHistoire 
Italienne de la 
(Paris, 


sur la Mythologie 
dans la Peinture 
Par Salomon Reinach,. 


Essai 
Profane 
Renaissance. 
Leroux.) 

THIs essay is reprinted from the Revue archéolo- 
gique, and consists for the most part of a 
catalogue of pictures arranged under the names 
of gods and heroic personages belonging to 
classical antiquity. Only works dating from 
before 1580 are included; to some of them a 
short description is added; in each case it is 
stated where the work now is, and frequent 
references are given to books on art which mention 
‘them, the whole being comprised under fifty-five 
headings. 

M. Reinach’s object in thus putting together 
notes collected during a considerable period in 
the course of other studies is to start the forma- 
tion of a body of material from which to deter- 
‘mine the character of the direct influence of 
classical antiquity upon the Italian Renuissance. 
He invites scholars and students of art to com- 
municate to him additions and corrections, which 
will be published by the Revue, and requests 
‘that where possible photographs or drawings 
-should be sent as well. This latter request is the 
more to the point as M. Reinach’s list is already 
nearly exhaustive in regard to Well-known work 
of the kind falling within the period he has 
chosen. As he truly remarks, if we throw out 
as not strictly representative the work of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance and their 
schools, we find but a slender production of this 
sort, bearing evidence to a correspondingly slender 
knowledge of, and interest in, classical history 
and mythology on the part of the patrons of art. 
As might be expected, Venus is by far the most 
popular classical figure, and next to her, it would 
seem, comes Cupid, though Bacchus and Hercules 
also have found fairly abundant illustration, 
and Jupiter as a lover evidently commanded 
interest—the stories of Europa and of Leda in 
particular. Again, we may note the number of 
paintings of the Sibyls—connecting links as they 
were,to the imagination of the learned, between 
paganism and Christianity. i 

The subject here opened up should certainly 

engage attention. It belongs to a movement in 
art analogous to that recent movement in science 
towards a study of function as opposed to morpho- 
logy pure and simple. We have, perhaps, gone 
as far as we at present can go in the criticism of 
works of art as such, with a minimum of reference 
to their subject. Having done so much, we shall, 
doubtless, not fall back upon the crude “ story- 
telling’ conception of the relation of a work of 
art to its subject, or, what is more important, of 
the reaction of the subject upon tne work; but 
some theory of the relation of the reaction is 
essential, and the want of it begins to be felt in 
the dicta of modern art critics. Perhaps a study 
of the influence of classical subjects upon the 
works of art dedicated to them during the Renais- 
sance would be as good a point of departure as 
any. 
This brochure has a few illustrations—all of 
great interest, and particularly a ‘Battle of 
Amazons’ from a Florentine “ cassone,’’? where 
the Amazons are riding to the attack of a city— 
riding astride in long robes, and looking, as M. 
Reinach remarks, more like béguines on horseback 
than heroines. 





‘VINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 


Last week we quoted from L’Intermédiaire a 
paragraph about Italy. To-day we give some 
references to the Germans :— 

Ce qwon a dit des Allemands (Ixx. ; lxxi. 21, 57, 
106, 146, 237, 288). Dans les ‘ Curiositez fran- 
goises pour supplément aux Dictionnaires, ou 
Recueil de plusieurs belles proprietez avec une 
infinite de proverbes et quolibets pour l’explication 
de toutes sortes de Livres,’ par Antoine Oudin, 
secrétaire interprette de Sa Majesté, imprimé a 
Rouen, MDCLVI., on trouve :— 

Vous me prenez pour un Allemand, idest pour 
un ‘ignorant qui se laisse facilement attraper ”’ ; 
cest parce que nos marchands surprenoient 
autres fois les Estrangers. 

Contrefaire l’Alleman, “‘feindre d’estre gros- 
sier.”” Je n’y entends que le haut Alleman, i. 
‘‘ je n’y entends rien.” 

LE COMTE DE RONZAGLIE. 


M. Chantel, de Clermont-Ferrand, a copié dans 
‘ Le Palais de la Fortune,’ publié & Lyon en 1690, 
le passage suivant, qu’il communique aux Annales 
du 28 février, p. 288 :— 

** Les Allemans sont grands beuveurs, comme ils 
confessent eux-mesmes, et ne s’adonnent pas a 
ce vice seulement par volupté, mais encore ils 
croyent que c’est courtoisie et affabilité, tellement 
qu'il y a quelques princes, & la bonne grace 
desquels il n’y a point de plus court ny de meilleur 
chemin : car les Allemans ne croyent point recevoir 
plus honnestement les estrangers, que quand ils 
les convient & un banquet long et ot on boit 
d’autant: et se tiennent assurez de la bien 
veillance de ceux qu’ils recoivent, lors qu’ils ne 
refusent point de s’enyvrer avec eux! 

‘Ils hayssent tous ceux qui semblent faire les 
fins, soit qu’A cause du vin qu’ils prenent, ils ne 
peuvent celer leurs secrets, soit que leurs esprits 
étant comme retouchés dans ces corps, ils soup- 
connent la subtilité des autres....Quant au 
peuple, il obéit tellement & ceux qui lui com- 
mandent, que souvent il se rapporte a ceux de la 
religion qu'il doit embrasser, et rarement arrive 
du contraire. 

“Tls sont grands voyageurs, et étant retournés 
en leur maison, ils retiennent ou font semblant de 
retenir les moeurs qu’ils ont apprises ailleurs. 
Entre eux, c’est une chose rare que les estrangers 
demeurent ou parviennent aux dignités, et leur 
est presque un nom d’injure d’étre appelé 
estranger.” 

Les Boches d’aujourd’hui, en monopolisant 
Dieu—le vieux Dieu allemand—ne se montrent 
pas indignes de ceux de 1690, dans leur xéno- 
phobie. CAMILLE PITOLLET. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Baron Bourceois.—Forwarded. 

J. Isaacs (‘The Pursuits of Literature’). — 
Written by Thomas James Mathias, of whom the 
‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ furnishes a long account. 

CorRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 207, col. 1, 1. 2, read 
‘*surmounts the white saltire.” 











